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NICHOLAS  SENN 


AN  APPRECIATION 


Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nicholas  Senn  Club  of  Chicago 


By 


S.  M.  WYLIE,  M.D. 

PAXTON,  ILL. 

The  Master  Surgeon’s  work  is  done. 
He  rests  from  his  labors,  his  travels,  and 
his  triumphs.  One  hour  of  glorious  exist- 
ence was  for  him  more  than  an  age  with- 
out a name.  Who  will  say  that  that  hour 
was  not  crowded  to  its  utmost  with  labors 
for  the  love  of  humanity  and  the  advance- 
ment of  surgical  science? 


Jr 


HISTOPICAU 

I medical 


I HIS  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
worth  of  Nicholas  Seim  is  undertaken 
in  fulfillment  of  a promise  made  to 
him  many  times,  a compact,  mutually 
agreed  upon,  whereby  one  of  us,  God 
alone  knew  which,  was  to  perform  this 
service  for  the  other.  It  is  the  humble  tribute  of 
a friend  who  knew  him,  a faulty  expression  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  owed  him  for  his  pleasant  com- 
panionship of  years,  for  his  wise  counsel  and  for 
the  inspiration  of  his  professional  example  and  his 
useful  life. 

Who  knows  the  psychological  influence  that  his 
early  environment  had  upon  his  destiny?  Born 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  his 
youthful  eyes  had  but  to  look  upward  to  behold 
the  majesty  and  silence  of  mountain  peaks  that 
cleave  the  sky,  peaks  clad  in  the  white  mantle  of 
eternal  snow,  up  where  Vulcan  forges  his  thunder- 
bolts and  where  lightnings  have  their  origin,  a 
region  where  Nature  is  in  eternal  revolt  and  dis- 
aster and  destruction  are  always  close  upon  the 
mountaineer.  The  awful  avalanche  sweeps  down 
from  steep  and  crag,  and  carries  death  and  deso- 
lation in  its  wake.  The  lightning  in  these  pent- 
up  vales  where  thunder-clouds  gather  quickly 
bursts  forth  in  a consuming  flame  that  envelops 
the  valley  and  devours  everything  in  its  course. 
These  conditions,  through  the  centuries,  have 
evolved  a type  of  humanity  that  we  should  expect 
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to  find,  a fearless,  hardy,  sturdy  and  self-reliant 
people.  It  may  be  here,  from  the  contemplation 
of  danger  and  death,  that  Senn’s  seriousness  and 
thoughtfulness  came. 

He  was  born  in  the  earliest  and  smallest  democ- 
racy on  earth,  one  in  which  is  enjoyed  a personal 
and  political  freedom  found  nowhere  else  except 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Encompassed  by 
monarchies  on  every  side,  repeated  efforts  have 
been  made  throughout  the  ages  to  enthrall  it,  but 
the  courage  of  its  protectors,  who  swarmed  the 
mountain  passes  and  beat  back  the  hosts  of 
tyranny  at  every  step,  has  furnished  a story  of 
brave  defense  against  hostile  invasion  and  over- 
whelming numbers  that  makes  an  interesting  and 
important  page  in  the  world’s  histoiw.  They  not 
only  resisted  the  advance  on  their  home  and  pos- 
sessions, but  they  kindled  such  fires  of  liberty  in 
their  hearts  and  upon  their  hearthstones  as  suc- 
cessfully defied  the  armed  legions  of  their  covetous 
neighbors  and  have  been  a beacon  and  a benedic- 
tion to  the  oppressed  the  world  over. 

Here  his  young  soul  received  its  baptism  of 
freedom  and  patriotism.  Here,  probably,  his  love 
of  Nature  had  its  first  awakening,  for  Nature  had 
no  moods  that  had  not  charms  for  him.  There 
was  no  terror  in  her  storms;  he  preferred  a tem- 
pestuous to  a quiet  sea.  The  sweet  sense  of  free- 
dom and  the  solitude  of  the  primeval  forest  al- 
lured and  soothed  him,  and  the  mountain  gorges 
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and  waterfall  and  bird  song  and  meadow  bloom 
all  contributed  to  make  him  a light-hearted  child 
of  the  universe.  A little  flower  delighted  him  and, 
best  of  all,  he  loved  the  edelweiss  and  Alpine  rose 
of  his  mountain  home. 

He  could  not  boast  of  aristocratic  lineage.  Wlien 
his  parents  came  from  Switzerland  to  Wisconsin, 
Senn  was  8 years  old.  He  was  a product  of  the 
West  and  a descendant  of  a vigorous,  frugal,  law- 
abiding  Christian  ancestry.  His  only  heritage 
was  a sturdy  frame,  a splendid  physique,  a rugged 
constitution,  an  uncontaminated  blood  current, 
and  steady  nerves.  But — 

“True  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

Was  there  no  peerage  in  the  race  of  those  Swiss 
plebeian  farmers?  Was  there  no  nobility  in  those 
plain  God-fearing  mountain  folk?  Was  there  no 
glory  in  that  humble  peasant  life  that  by  self-cul- 
ture rose  to  meet  the  needs  of  nations  and  through 
generations  came  down  to  speak  to  the  world  at  last 
and  thrill  with  the  eloquence  of  his  love  for  his 
brother  man?  Let  those  who  knew  him  say. 

If  any  one  could  have  taken  a snapshot  of  the 
lad  Senn  as  he  appeared  the  morning  he  applied 
for  admission  into  the  little  Wisconsin  school,  the 
Fon  du  Lac  Academy,  clothed  cap-a-pie  in  the 
coarse  habiliments  fashioned  by  his  mother — who, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  had  never  taken 
any  prizes  for  artistic  tailoring — this  embryo  as- 
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pirant  for  the  world’s  honors  would  probably  have 
found  no  one  willing  to  take  a financial  chance 
upon  his  ultimate  success.  But  this  is  a country 
of  wonderful  possibilities,  where  the  accident  of 
birth  does  not  forever  determine  one’s  station  in 
life  and  the  laurel  wreath  waits  as  the  guerdon  of 
patient,  persistent  effort. 

Senn’s  poverty  and  modest  beginning  contain 
a useful  lesson  to  every  feiwent  youth  in  whose 
breast  the  fires  of  ambition  burn.  He  often 
laughed  and  made  merry  over  the  picture  of  his 
privations  and  penury  when  he  attended  medical 
college.  His  homely,  rude,  self-made  housekeep- 
ing furniture,  manufactured  from  discarded  store 
boxes;  the  frugal  meals  of  potatoes  baked  in  a 
little  second-hand  stove  that  constituted  his  prin- 
cipal diet  for  da3^s  together;  the  banquets  he  had 
of  cheese,  bologna  and  crackers  at  night  in  his 
lodgings  or  during  the  lunch  hour  at  college,  were 
all  often  alluded  to  in  later  life  after  some  splen- 
did banquet,  given  in  his  honor,  that  called  forth 
the  recollection  of  his  early  privations.  ISTo  doubt 
these  memories  smoothed  out  difficulties  for  many 
a young  man,  similarly  situated,  who  appealed  to 
the  master  surgeon  for  the  assistance  and  profes- 
sional help  necessary  to  fit  him  for  future  useful- 
ness in  his  career.  For  such,  if  wortlpv,  always 
found  a ready  response.  A true  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  evident  desire  to  learn,  together  with  a proper 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  his  efforts,  were  a 
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sure  passport  to  Senn’s  favor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pretensions  of  some  practitioner  who  tried  to 
make  an  impression  by  his  attainments  and  im- 
portance were  just  as  sure  to  be  met  with  indiffer- 
ence and  scorn. 

I think  von  Nussbaum,  of  Munich,  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  Senn’s  life,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  he  ever  met.  In  1877  he  left  Mil- 
waukee and  went  to  Munich  for  postgraduate  in- 
struction. A short  time  after  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity, at  the  close  of  a very  rigid  and  exacting 
examination,  his  proficiency  challenged  von  Nuss- 
baum’s  attention.  That  evening  the  carriage  of 
the  celebrated  surgeon  appeared  at  the  humble 
hotel  where  Senn  was  lodging,  and,  of  course, 
created  the  usual  commotion  among  proprietor 
and  servants  that  attends  the  unprecedented  visit 
of  a notable  personage  in  a European  city.  When 
it  was  known  that  Senn  was  thus  honored  by  a 
personal  call  from  the  famous  savant  and  that  he 
was  to  be  carried  away  to  von  Nussbaum’s  home 
for  dinner  he  was  treated  with  greater  respect  and 
deference  than  before.  These  visits  became  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  an  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship between  teacher  and  student  was  formed  in 
these  few  months  that  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  great  Bavarian  surgeon. 

Senn  graduated  with  cum  laude  honors.  The 
magna  cum  laude,  to  which  von  Nussbaum  in- 
sisted Senn  was  entitled,  and  which  all  the  faculty 
except  one  were  willing  to  grant,  was  refused  by 
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the  professor  of  laryngology  and  rhinology,  to 
whose  dignity  and  self-sufficiency  Senn  had  ap- 
parently offered  a mortal  wound  by  not  devoting 
the  time  and  study  to  the  department  that  he  felt 
it  did  not  deserve. 

Senn  lived  in  an  epoch-making  period  of  surgi- 
cal discovery  and  was  quick  to  recognize  its  impor- 
tance and  to  seize  upon  its  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties. Old  untenable  theories  were  to  be  exploded; 
dogmas  that  had  received  the  sanction  of  ages 
were  to  be  overthrown.  He  was  a man  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  success;  fertility  of  re- 
source, rapidity  of  movement,  faculties  of  concen- 
tration and  discrimination,  coolness,  intrepidity, 
boldness  tempered  by  caution,  inflexible  will,  en- 
ergy that  never  abated  and  powers  of  endurance 
that  were  phenomenal.  He  was  a prodigy  that 
would  have  been  a signal  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  endeavor  or  any  vocation  he  might 
have  chosen.  The  microscope  was  opening  up  an 
unlimited  fleld  for  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of 
disease.  The  strongest  objectives  were  not  strong 
enough  for  him.  He  was  hunting  for  ultimate 
causes  and  for  the  basal  principles  that  underlie 
or  determine  or  modify  disease. 

Tliis  last  characteristic,  to  inquire  into  truth  to 
the  uttermost,  manifests  itself  pre-eminently  in 
that  matchless  work  on  tumors — a classic  of  its 
kind — in  which  he  begins  with  a living  cell  and 
follows  it  through  the  various  forms  of  develop- 
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merit  into  pathologic  neoplasms.  In  the  elucida- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  and  in  the  vigor 
with  which  he  seizes  upon  some  primal  fact  and 
vitalizes  it  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  powerful  and 
original  genius,  he  equals  Edmund  Burke.  Under 
the  magical  touch  of  his  pen,  matter  as  dead  to 
literary  interest  as  a cell,  bacterium  or  bone  be- 
came a living  thing  endowed  with  wonderful 
power  and  possibilities,  and  his  deductions  regard- 
ing it  were  clear  and  luminous  as  sunlight. 

His  reputation  as  a surgical  author  rests  on  an 
enduring  foundation.  Wherever  the  true  science 
of  surgery  is  taught  throughout  the  civilized  world 
Senn’s  works  and  his  writings  are  well  known. 
No  one  of  his  generation  has  contributed  more  to 
professional  advancement  or  has  done  more  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  of  the  human  race  by  his 
discoveries  than  this  man.  No  matter  into  what 
remote  portion  of  the  earth  his  journeyings  took 
him — and  his  extensive  travels  into  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  brought  him  into  personal 
contact  with  more  members  of  his  profession  than 
any  man  before  his  time — his  fame  had  preceded 
him  and  honors  awaited  him. 

An  incident  at  Vienna  would  better  illustrate 
his  claim  toward  a world-wide  recognition  and 
popularity  than  anything  else  that  occurs  to  me  at 
present.  In  an  introduction  given  by  Professor 
Mosetig  von  Morhoff,  the  successor  of  Billroth  at 
the  Allegemeines  Krankenhaus,  to  his  assistants 
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and  colleagues,  he  said,  ‘^Gentlemen,  I present  to 
you  Professor  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Chicago,  the  Bill- 
roth of  America,” 

“Not  the  Billroth  of  America,”  exclaimed  an 
Australian  among  the  number,  “hut  Senn  of  the 
world.” 

At  a dinner  given  the  same  evening  at  Peed’s, 
the  famous  hostelry  so  well  known  to  Americans 
of  every  profession,  English-speaking  physicians 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  were  present, 
and  the  expressions  of  admiration  and  respect 
paid  him  in  after-dinner  speeches  left  no  doubt 
concerning  his  popularity  with  all. 

And  yet  the  world  actually  knows  but  little  of 
the  indebtedness  of  science  to  him  and  of  his  un- 
selfish labors  in  its  behalf.  In  a laboratory  con- 
structed under  the  sidewalk  and  connected  with 
his  office  building  in  Milwaukee,  the  existence  of 
which  was  known  only  to  a few  of  his  friends, 
night  after  night,  for  years,  he  carried  on  his 
original  investigations  and  dissections  of  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  calves  and  human  cadavers, 
toiling  alone,  working  frequently  all  night  over 
these  ghastly  remnants  of  the  dead  or  experimen- 
tal vivisection  of  the  living  animal  that  it  might 
yield  some  truth  to  hencfit  humanity.  Here  he 
conducted  his  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  the  following: 

“Exqierimental  and  Clinical  Study  of  Air  Em- 
bolism.” 
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“Fractures  of  the  Xeck  of  the  Femur  with  Spe- 
cial Eefercnce  to  Bony  Union  after  Intracapsular 
Fractures.” 

“Experimental  Besearch  of  Cicatrization  in 
Blood  Vessels  After  Ligation.” 

“Branchial  Cysts  of  the  Neck.” 

“Surgery  of  the  Pancreas  Based  upon  Clinical 
and  Experimental  Besearches.” 

“Experimental  Inquiry  Concerning  Elastic 
Constriction  as  a Hemostatic  Measure.” 

“Surgical  Treatment  of  Intestinal  Obstruc- 
tion.” 

“Experimental  Contribution  to  Intestinal  Sur- 
gery.” 

“Etiology,  Patholog}^  and  Treatment  of  Intes- 
tinal Fistula  and  Artificial  Anus,”  and  many 
others  of  great  value. 

But  it  is  not  merely  upon  his  merits  as  an  au- 
thor that  Senn’s  fame  rests.  In  the  field  of  active 
professional  service  we  find  his  name  no  less  re- 
vered. The  eager  inquiries  of  the  bystanders  and 
even  of  the  chiefs  of  foreign  clinics  often  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  they  were  far  more  eager  to 
learn  from  him  than  to  instruct  him.  In  fact, 
such  incidents  were  so  ninnerous  that  they  were 
the  sidelights  that  enabled  him  to  estimate  his^ 
ability  and  tlie  degree  of  confidence  and  respect 
his  colleagues  had  for  his  opinion. 

Though  Senn  was  not  a widely  cultured  man 
— the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  one  could 
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drive  all  tlie  sciences  abreast,  and  to-day  he  who 
would  attempt  the  gigantic  proportions  of  every 
department  would  be  a signal  failure  in  every- 
thing— he  knew  the  literature  of  his  own  profes- 
sion better  than  any  other  man  I ever  met.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  working  part  of  it  and  had 
it  ready  for  instant  use  at  any  moment.  He  knew 
the  history  of  operative  technic  from  its  discovery 
to  the  present  time,  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
and  every  modification  of  it  down  to  the  most 
minute  detail.  If  he  contributed  to  science  any 
variation  from  a recognized  operative  procedure 
he  had  a practical  and  definite  reason  for  so  doing. 
I have  oftentimes  observed  how  such  a divergence 
from  accepted  methods  came  to  him  at  the  oper- 
ating table,  when  he  was  confronted  by  some 
emergency  that  would  have  struck  terror  to  the 
ordinary  surgeon  with  no  precedent  to  guide  him. 
It  came  like  the  inspiration  of  a great  commander 
in  battle  who,  by  a new  disposition  of  forces,  in  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  coup,  brings  victory  out 
of  what  appeared  certain  defeat.  It  was  the  flash 
of  genius  from  a brain  having  unlimited  resources 
and  the  calm  critical  judgment  that  achieves  great 
ends  only  because  it  has  overcome  great  obstacles. 

Surgical  bacteriology  he  gloried  in  because  it 
contained  possibilities  that  were  definite  and  in- 
ferences that  were  conclusive  and  capable  of  dem- 
onstration. It  was  a particular  province  that  af- 
forded him  play  for  his  powers  and  scope  for  his 
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critical  insight.  Surgery  was  to  be  a more  exact 
science  in  the  future;  he  was  enthusiastic.  Fate 
had  favored  him  by  placing  him  in  the  vanguard 
of  discoverers;  he  was  grateful.  The  admiration 
of  the  world  and  the  blessings  of  mankind  awaited 
the  relief  of  suffering;  he  was  content  to  be  among 
the  blazers  of  the  trail. 

And  thus  he  won  his  place  in  history. 

For  to  Nicholas  Senn,  if  to  any,  in  all  that 
galaxy  of  brilliant  intellects  and  heroic  souls,  be- 
longs a place  in  history.  Other  stars  may  rise  and 
blaze  in  the  professional  firmament.  On  and  on 
the  conquest  of  suffering,  which  is  the  glory  of 
surgery,  may  advance,  under  the  conduct  of  mas- 
ter minds  who  may  command  spheres  larger  even 
than  his.  But  whatever  others  may  carry  on  they 
can  not  forget  he  began;  the  heritage  that  comes 
from  the  past  they 'can  not  forget  he  enriched; 
the  achievements  that  dawn  with  the  future  they 
can  not  forget  he  forecast.  One  fact  they  will 
remember:  that  once,  in  the  period  of  transition, 
a genius  arose,  with  faculties  clear,  concise,  logi- 
cal, masterly,  to  dominate  opinion  in  his  own 
realm  of  scientific  thought.  And  that  genius  was 
the  man  whose  care  for  others  and  denial  of  self, 
whose  tireless,  generous  efforts  and  loving  labors 
we  here  commemorate. 

An  intemperate  craving  for  knowledge  was  a 
consuming  passion  for  Senn,  and  travel  was  un- 
dertaken to  satisfy  it.  He  asked  questions  of 
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everybody.  The  guide,  the  dragoman,  the  driver, 
the  hotel  official,  the  civilian  and  the  professional 
savant  alike  were  subjected  to  tlie  extractive  proc- 
ess of  his  interrogatories.  He  asked  questions  by 
day,  and  at  night  his  information  was  classified 
and  crystallized  into  concrete  facts  ready  to  be 
committed  to  manuscript.  Often,  at  such  times, 
he  would  sit  in  silent  preoccupied  thought,  evolv- 
ing from  the  secret  resources  of  that  unwearying 
mind  illations  regarding  some  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional problem  which  would  burst  forth  in  a 
conclusion  that  was  a revelation. 

Senn’s  indifference  to  personal  danger  when  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge  has  often  commanded  my 
admiration,  even  when  I have  been  alarmed  for  his 
safety.  In  the  winter  of  1898,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  arduous  functional  and  literary 
labors,  he  contracted  bronchitis  of  such  severity 
as  to  alarm  his  family  and  attendants  to  the  de- 
gree that  a change  to  a warmer  climate  was 
thought  imperative.  I was  summoned  to  accom- 
pany him  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  his 
care.  Leaving  Chicago  in  a snowstorm  and  start- 
ing for  Hew  Orleans,  we  occupied  our  time  for 
two  days  and  nights  before  the  real  journey  to 
Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  could  begin,  in  correct- 
ing the  final  proof  of  three  books  for  the  press. 
The  balmy  breezes  of  the  Caribbean  mitigated 
the  harassing  cough  so  that  he  could  remain  on 
deck  the  larger  part  of  the  time.  We  reached 
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Port  Limon  on  Christmas  eve,  and  the  following 
day  went  to  San  Jose,  the  capital  city,  a beautiful 
semitropical  spot  7,500  feet  above  sea  level,  where 
the  temperature  is  uniform  all  the  year  round.  A 
few  days’  rest  helped  him  to  recuperate  sufficiently 
to  hunt  in  the  wild,  unsettled  portions  near  the 
Nicaraguan  boundary.  If  the  danger  from  pneu- 
monia he  had  escaped  was  great,  the  risk  now  was 
even  greater.  The  streams  swarmed  with  Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis;  the  chaparral  was  infested 
with  reptiles,  large  and  small,  the  most  deadly 
being  the  fer-de-lance,  a snake  whose  venom  is 
speedy  and  certain  death.  The  natives  are  a mix- 
ture of  negro,  Indian  and  Spaniard,  in  whom 
there  is  a concentration  of  the  vices  of  all  three 
races  and  a corresponding  diminution  of  their  vir- 
tues— a lazy,  crafty,  cruel,  treacherous,  untruth- 
ful and  intemperate  tribe,  as  noxious  as  any  of  the 
other  animals  of  the  jungle.  We  hunted  tapirs, 
tigers,  wild  boars  and  other  denizens  of  the  swamps 
and  thickets  by  day  and  hunted  for  ticks  that 
had  buried  themselves  upon  our  own  bodies,  at 
night.  But  neither  the  perils  of  the  hunt  nor  the 
oppressive  tropical  heat  seemed  to  offer  any  rea- 
son to  him  why  it  should  be  abandoned. 

One  day  he  was  left  in  camp.  Upon  returning 
from  the  hunt  with  the  native  guide,  we  saw,  at  a 
distance  in  the  chaparral,  a figure  which,  upon 
nearer  approach,  proved  to  be  our  friend,  stooping 
overa decayed  log  and  studying  something  intently 
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We  surprised  him  hy  our  unexpected  arrival 
and  found  that  he  was  investigating  the  march  of 
a colony  of  giant  ants  along  the  surface  of  the 
large  fallen  tree  trunk.  Each  was  carrying  a frag- 
ment of  a leaf  to  the  storehouse  of  supplies.  Senn 
was  enthusiastic  over  his  discovery  that  they  ob- 
served true  military  methods  in  their  order  of 
march,  scouts  being  sent  in  advance  of  the  army 
to  select  the  route,  officers  marching  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  line  and  orderlies  delivering  their 
commands  to  the  column.  Eefractory  individuals 
were  sent  to  the  rear  and  those  that  were  begin- 
ning to  tire  of  their  burdens  were  encouraged.  It 
was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  Our  camp  was 
several  miles  away  and  the  country  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  traverse.  The  absence  of  his  horse, 
the  wet  coat  hanging  on  a stump,  and  the  boots, 
upside  down,  dripping  from  the  log,  disclosed  the 
fact,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  horse  had  fallen, 
thrown  him  into  an  adjacent  stream,  and  escaped. 
But  neither  that  fact  nor  his  sorry  plight,  the  dis- 
tance from  camp  nor  his  helplessness,  seemed  to 
occasion  him  any  apparent  concern.  These  little 
tropical  insects  were  entertaining  and  instructing 
him.  Our  finding  him  was  an  accident.  He  was 
mounted  on  a pony  belonging  to  one  of  the  scouts, 
and  I listened  to  a discourse  all  the  way  home 
upon  his  discovery  of  the  afternoon.  He  seemed 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  day’s  study  and 
never  alluded  to  its  dangers  or  discomforts. 
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Such  epipocles  were  frequent,  and  I usually  be- 
came interested  in  his  enthusiastic  narration  of 
his  adventures  and  let  the  well-merited  rebuke 
for  his  recklessness  go  until  a more  favorable  time. 
Complex  and  impulsive  as  Senn  was,  it  was  easier, 
in  a country  full  of  terrors,  to  delegate  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  safety  to  some  one  else  than 
to  undertake  the  task  one’s  self. 

His  contempt  for  danger  was  splendid.  I have 
seen  him  beset  at  midnight  by  the  black  outlaws 
that  infest  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  with  no 
hope  of  escape  or  relief,  fling  defiance  in  their 
dusky  faces  like  a wounded  lion  at  bay.  I have 
seen  him  when  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck 
during  a tropical  storm  at  sea,  on  one  of  those 
rickety  apologies  of  a ship  which  should  have  been 
heavily  insured  and  promptly  sunk — the  creaking, 
groaning  thing  threatening  to  part  beneath  our 
feet  upon  the  coral  reefs — standing  on  the  bridge 
in  the  midst  of  the  deafening  roar  of  the  hurri- 
cane, with  that  cool  intrepidity  and  lofty  heroism 
that  appeared  there  only  in  times  of  dire  peril 
stamped  upon  his  face — a look  which,  once  seen, 
was  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  calmness 
of  courage,  the  defiance  of  death,  and  the  seal  of 
a great  soul. 

Senn  traveled  to  learn  and  talked  to  instruct. 
He  had  seen  all  races,  the  giant  Patagonian,  the 
African  pigmy,  the  Ethiopian  with  the  ring  in 
his  nose,  the  Eskimo,  whose  only  claim  to  distinc- 
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tion  of  wealth  is  the  show  of  a few  dogs  and  fish- 
hooks, the  Mongolian,  the  Mala}^,  the  Indian 
Parsee  and  the  Fellah,  all  intervening  shades  and 
racial  types  from  the  fairest  Saxon  to  the  blackest 
Senegambian,  and  had  learned  something  from 
them  all. 

In  April,  1902,  he  went  as  a national  delegate 
to  St,  Petersburg,  Eussia,  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Eed  Cross  Conference,  and  spent  the  fol- 
lowing five  months  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  hospitals  of  Eussia,  Turke}^  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, Sweden  and  Denmark.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred hospitals  were  visited  on  the  trip.  His  ob- 
servations were  published  in  the  Medical  Age  and 
afterward  compiled  in  book  form.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinc- 
tion and  esteem.  The  personal  surgeons  of  the 
rulers  of  all  the  countries  named  arranged  special 
clinics  and  tendered  every  courtesy  to  make  this 
visit  pleasant  and  productive.  Banquets  and  din- 
ners were  proffered  so  frequently  that  they  had  to 
be  declined  because  they  interfered  with  study  and 
literary  labor,  while  the  days  and  often  the  greater 
part  of  the  nights  were  spent  in  serious  work. 
Everywhere  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
profession  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
entertain  him.  The  recollections  of  these  men, 
reminiscences  of  their  lives,  public  and  private, 
such  as  we  had  acquired  on  this  or  some  former 
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journey  afterward  furnished  pleasant  topics  for 
conversation  at  many  of  the  quiet  little  dinners 
which  we  had  together  as  often  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Some  of  these  stories  would  make 
interesting  reading  if  they  were  not  too  personal 
for  print.  How  the  names  come  trooping  back  at 
the  call  of  memory,  and  what  a galaxy  of  names 
there  was — von  Bergmann,  von  Esmarch,  Bill- 
roth, Gussenbauer,  Mosetig,  von  Morhoff,  von 
Nussbaum,  Hahn,  Sir  William  MacCormac,  Lord 
Lister,  and  many  others,  many  of  whom,  like 
Senn,  are  dead. 

“For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  has  prest 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a Round  or  two  before, 

And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest.” 

Senn  was  a patriot.  He  loved  his  adopted  coun- 
try and  its  flag  and  never  passed  the  national  em- 
blem in  a foreign  country  without  saluting  it.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  army  for  an  active  as- 
signment at  the  front.  Leaving  a large  practice 
and  a hospital  full  of  patients,  at  the  call  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  militia,  he  hurried,  witli  a 
very  small  satchel  and  a very  scant  wardrobe,  to 
Springfield.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  examination 
of  the  state  troops  and  afterward  left  the  capital, 
riding  gallantly  at  their  head  to  the  strains  of 
martial  music.  His  first  assignment  for  duty  was 
at  Chickamauga  Park,  the  place  selected  for  the 
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reconcentration  of  our  army.  Afterward  lie  w'as 
ordered  to  take  the  hospital  ship,  Relief,  laden 
with  supplies  to  Siboney  at  the  time  the  army  of 
Cuba  advanced.  When  he  arrived  there  were  no 
lighters  or  other  means  of  unloading  his  supplies 
and  he  was  compelled  to  use  a couple  of  small 
boats  for  that  purpose.  The  work  had  scarcely 
begun  when  the  order  came  for  the  advance  upon 
El  Caney.  The  ambulances,  by  some  fatal  over- 
sight, had  been  left  behind  at  Tampa,  and  there 
was  no  way  provided  to  get  the  few  supplies  which 
he  had  landed  on  the  beach  to  the  fighting  line. 
He  weighted  down  his  horse  like  a pack  mule  with 
gauze,  bandages  and  other  most-needed  articles 
and  walked,  leading  the  animal  on  that  midnight 
march,  wading,  at  places,  in  water  over  his  boot 
tops,  through  the  morass  and  tropical  jungle  to 
the  scene  of  conflict.  The  day  of  the  combat 
dawned.  There  was  not  even  a tent  fly  to  protect 
the  wounded  from  the  sun’s  rays  or  a board  from 
which  to  improvise  an  operating  table.  He  hastily 
established  a first-aid  station,  disposing  of  his  ma- 
terials to  the  best  advantage,  and  awaited  the 
shock  of  battle  and  the  ghastly  work  before  him. 
Here  he  first  saw  Clara  Barton,  who  had  somehow 
got  to  the  front  and  started  her  soup  kettle  boiling 
for  the  needs  of  those  who  would  be  brought  back 
on  stretchers  when  hostilities  began. 

The  incompetency  and  criminal  carelessness  of 
the  commanding  officer  in  neglecting  to  secure 
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equipments  for  the  transportation  of  the  merest 
necessities  for  the  wounded  was  one  of  the  bitter- 
est experiences  of  Senn’s  life  and  one  which  ap- 
parently he  never  excused  nor  forgave.  Many 
times,  in  speaking  of  it,  he  said  that  when  he  saw 
those  boys,  the  flower  of  American  youth  and 
manhood,  filing  out  of  the  woods  in  battle  line 
with  their  set  stern  features,  courage  written  upon 
every  lineament  of  their  faces,  and  realized  that 
they  had  offered  themselves  as  a nation’s  sacrifice, 
were  to  follow  the  flag  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
red-throated  guns,  and  either  fall  on  the  altar  of 
their  country  or  be  brought  back  from  the  fiery 
tempest  maimed  and  bleeding,  his  disappointment 
and  indignation  at  the  failure  to  supply  their 
needs  found  expression  in  the  most  vigorous  lan- 
guage, short  of  profanity,  at  his  command. 

There  was  one  incident  of  this  campaign  that 
bore  fruits  after  the  battle.  He  was  sent  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Santiago  with  Spanish  wounded  to 
exchange  for  those  of  our  own  army  who  had 
fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Accompanying  the 
Spanish  ambulance  and  in  charge  of  it  was  a 
young  Spanish  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Eodondo. 
They  met  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  San- 
tiago fortifications.  Formal  salutations  were  ex- 
changed and  self-introductions  followed.  When 
the  young  surgeon  heard  the  name  Senn  he  ex- 
claimed, “Hot  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Chicago?”  Being 
informed  that  it  was,  he  rejoined,  “Well,  if  your 
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army  is  composed  of  such  men  as  you,  we  cer- 
tainly can  not  hope  for  success.”  The  acquaintance 
begun  beneath  that  little  palm  tree  under  the  blis- 
tering sun  in  Cuba  ripened  into  a friendship  that 
endured  until  his  death.  Eodondo  translated 
Senn’s  ‘‘Practice  of  Surgery”  into  the  Spanish 
language,  for  which  service  he  was  decorated  by 
his  sovereign. 

Senn  adhered  to  his  plain  orthodox  views,  the 
teachings  of  the  Eeformed  Presbyterian  Church 
that  he  had  received  at  his  mother’s  knee.  When 
he  visited  the  holy  places  in  and  around  Jerusa- 
lem he  studied  the  little  Testament  which  had 
been  a present  from  his  mother  years  before  and 
was  his  continual  companion  in  all  his  travels, 
and  which  bore  evidence  of  constant  use,  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  was  with  a rever- 
ential air  and  a seriousness  that  I had  never  seen 
him  evince  before  that  he  viewed  this  holy  spot, 
for  here  were  shrines  which  he  had  heard  of  in 
childhood  and  had  never  expected  to  behold.  Like 
thousands  of  others,  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
these  sacred  fanes  of  the  Christians  should  be  in 
the  keeping  of  the  unspeakable  Turk  and  that 
Moslems  with  shotted  rifles  are  their  custodians. 
He  would  have  been  ready  to  join  another  crusade 
to  reclaim  them  for  Christianity  and  would  have 
been  the  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  or  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  to  lead  it. 

No  one  can  tell  the  inestimable  blessings  he 
might  have  conferred  upon  the  race  had  he  been 


able  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  original  research 
and  discovery  in  a well-equipped  institution  for 
such  purposes.  Had  our  nation  fostered  science 
by  governmental  sanction  and  support,  as  Ger- 
many has  done,  who  can  estimate  the  vast  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  benefits  she  might  have  ob- 
tained from  the  patient,  persevering,  intelligent 
laI)ors  of  a genius  like  Senn?  Cancer  has  been 
the  scourge  of  the  world  for  ages  and  w*s  a field 
to  which  he  wanted  to  devote  his  entire  time  in 
the  near  future.  TIis  plea  at  the  last  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  in  Lisbon  for  an  interna- 
tional commission  to  study  its  cause  and  cure  we 
all  remember — a plea  born  of  a desire  to  add  a 
new  safeguard  against  the  suffering  of  our  race 
and  a new  triumph  to  surgery.  It  was  a subject 
we  often  discussed.  Several  years  ago  when  the 
questions  of  its  auto-inoculability  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  medical  press  and  the  claim  was 
made  by  Eastern  surgeons  of  considerable  promi- 
nence that  they  had  succeeded  in  their  engrafting 
experiments,  he  was  visiting  at  my  house.  I ob- 
served, when  he  was  dressing  for  dinner,  a collo- 
dion crust  on  his  left  forearm  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  such  an  unusual  injury.  His  answers 
were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  but  when  I be- 
came insistent  he  confessed  that  he  had  had  two 
carcinomatous  grafts  inserted  into  his  arm  to  test 
the  matter.  Had  the  experiment  succeeded,  his 
would  have  been  another  life  sacrificed  to  the 
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cause  of  science  and  he  Avould  have  accepted  his 
martyrdom  without  a murmur. 

Senn  possessed  none  of  the  simulated  good  fel- 
lowship or  pretended  friendship  and  affability 
that  are  so  often  affected  for  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional purposes.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  a 
quiet  dignity  and  reserve  that  proved  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  advances  of  those  whom  he 
did  not  care  to  encourage.  It  would  seem  that 
these  personal  characteristics  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  unpopular,  but  he  was  ad- 
mired in  spite  of  them,  because  there  is  a justice 
in  human  nature  which  gives  to  each  his  full 
meed  of  praise.  He  had  a dignity  of  spirit  and  a 
grandeur  of  soul  that  refused  to  bend  the  knee  or 
doff  the  cap  to  potentate  or  power,  where  the  au- 
thority was  not  commendably  acquired.  But  pro- 
fessional merit  was  always  sure  of  his  recognition 
and  respect,  no  matter  from  what  humble  origin 
it  emanated,  and  the  cry  of  distress  or  suffering 
always  called  forth  a ready  response.  To  his 
trusted  friends,  and  he  had  but  few  that  he  ac- 
knowledged as  such,  his  loyalty  and  steadfastness 
was  sincere  and  true.  To  these  he  was  cordial  and 
confident,  knowing  that  his  confidence  would  never 
be  betrayed. 

One  evening  in  May,  1902,  we  stood  upon  Spar- 
row Hill,  five  miles  south  of  Moscow,  at  sundown, 
and  saw  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  light  re- 
flected like  shafts  of  fire  from  the  gilded  domes 
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and  spires  of  the  churches  of  the  Kremlin.  “We 
are  standing  on  the  spot  where  Napoleon  stood 
when  he  saw  Moscow  at  his  feet  as  we  see  it  now, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘Moscow  at  last !’  ” said  Senn. 

We  had  been  before  on  fields  stained  with  the 
crimson  dew  of  Napoleon’s  ambition.  We  remem- 
bered Jena  and  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  and 
Jaffa  where  two  thousand  prisoners  were  slain  as 
a military  necessity.  We  had  stood  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  where  his  star  of  glory  was  eclipsed 
by  the  shadow  of  defeat,  and  beside  his  tomb  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  by  the 
battle  flags  from  his  victorious  fields.  And, 
looking  at  Senn,  T thought,  “You,  too,  are  a Na- 
poleon, without  his  egotism,  tyranny,  unscrupu- 
lous selfishness  or  heartless  ambition.  You  are 
not  the  author  of  a million  murders  to  obtain 
dominion  and  power.  You  have  not  paved  your 
way  to  prominence  over  corduroy  roads  of  dead 
men’s  bones.  But  you  received  your  orders  from 
diseased  and  wasted  and  suffering  humanity 
whose  appealing  faces  and  cries  of  pain  called  you 
to  a combat  with  death  and  a struggle  that  no  eye 
could  see  but  those  of  your  assistants  and  the 
Omnipotent,  and  where  there  was  no  hope  of  re- 
ward except  the  consciousness  of  a duty  well  per- 
formed.” 

The  last  trip  around  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica was  undertaken  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Several  refused 


to  accompany  him  lest  the  venture  should  prove 
disastrous.  On  his  return  we  realized  that  our 
worst  fears  were  well  founded.  To  those  of  us 
who  watched  him  day  by  day  it  became  apparent 
that  death  had  claimed  him  for  its  own  and  that 
his  work  was  done.  Day  after  day,  with  the  same 
spartan  courage  with  which  he  had  faced  dangers 
before  and  come  off  conqueror,  he  fought  the  in- 
evitable. But  now  he  had  met  man’s  mortal  en- 
emy that  would  not  be  subdued.  With  the  same 
unswerving  fortitude  he  resisted  to  the  end  and 
only  lay  down  long  enough  to  die  with  these 
words,  “I  ask  forgiveness  of  all  I may  have  of- 
fended. My  love  to  all.” 

He  often  expressed  the  wish  that  death  would 
call  him  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  He 
wanted  to  die  like  a soldier  on  the  field,  full  pano- 
plied and  fighting.  And  he  did.  Staggering  in 
his  own  weakness,  bending  over  the  prostate  form 
of  a companion  he  was  trying  to  succor,  on  that 
fateful  top  of  the  Andes,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  he  was 
stricken  with  the  malady,  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
that  ended  his  great  career.  He  expressed  no  re- 
gret except  that  he  wished  to  live  to  accomplish 
labors  of  importance  that  he  had  assigned  him- 
self and  declared  that  it  was  only  in  discharge  of 
his  duty  that  he  had  done  what  he  did.  No  epi- 
taph can  be  more  appropriate  to  mark  the  spot 
where  rests  his  sacred  clay  than  this: 

In  perfunctione  offici,  de  vita  decessit. 
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God  grant  that  the  forgiveness  he  asked  for 
with  his  last  breath  may  be  accorded  and  that, 
through  all  eternity,  his  spirit  may  enjoy  the  rest 
and  tranquillity  that  he  denied  himself  on  earth. 

Senn — Surgeon,  Soldier,  Author,  Traveler, 
Teacher,  Patriot,  Friend — farewell.  Good  night 
to  thy  deeds  and  good-morn  to  thy  glory. 
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